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TRANSLATION : A STUDY IN THE TRANSFERENCE 
OF FOLK-THOUGHT. 

The familiar Italian proverb, traduttori tradittori (" translators are 
traitors") has a good deal of truth in it. There are no two races 
upon the faces of the earth whose minds run in exactly the same 
channel, whose speech is cast in just the same mould. Dr. O. W. 
Holmes has well said : " Language is a temple in which the soul of 
those who speak it is enshrined." Into its holy of holies, the gen- 
tile, the barbarian, the stammerer, as the speaker of an alien tongue 
is so often designated, can never enter. To all but the high-priest 
of each language the penetralia of its shrine are tabu. The ethnic 
instinct, the racial Sprachgefuhl tends, as is also the case with the 
inner religious life, to preserve its best and noblest creations, — a 
single word, the epic of barbarism ; a great poem, the epic of 
culture, — from becoming the absolute property of even its most 
cherished adopted sons. To him not born to speak the tongue he 
desires to acquire and to utilize, there are golden vessels in the 
temple which his touch would profane or disfigure. In the saying 
of Talleyrand, " Speech was given to man to disguise his thoughts," 
there is this measure of truth, at least, that through their various 
languages and dialects the diverse races of men have succeeded in 
hiding many of their ideas from one another. To change the lan- 
guage of a people completely would be to change its very soul ; to 
possess its speech perfectly, its spirit must be incarnate in the 
acquirer. 

To translate (transferre, traduire, iibersetzteri) is, literally, "to 
carry over, to put over, to set over " thought from one language into 
another. In Aramaic 1 the figure is even more materially expressed, 
for in that tongue "translate" really signifies "to throw a bundle 
over a river." Sometimes the bundle falls into the stream and is 
lost ; sometimes it lands in the shallows fast by the shore ; not so 
often does it rise gracefully, pass fleetly over, and fall gently on the 
green sward of the bank. 

In the language of the Maya Indians of Yucatan, the priests, 
whose special duty was to declare the oracles of the gods, are 
termed chilan, "interpreter" (literally, "mouth-piece," from chij, 
"mouth"), — they were the "mouth-pieces" of the deities. 

In Aztec, nauatlato, the word for " interpreter," comes from nauati 
(the radical is nd, " to know, to be able "), " to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly." 

In Ojibwa an "interpreter" or "translator" is called anikanota- 
1 Posnett, Comparative Literature (New York, 1886), p. 48. 
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gewinini, (from dnikanotage, " to repeat," and inini, " man "), liter- 
ally, " the repeat man." Here the " translator " is the " repeater." 

In Cree, another Algonkian language, the word is itwestamakewi- 
yiniw (from itwestamawew, "he speaks for him," and iyiniw, 
"man "), literally " the speak-for man." 

Our English word talk harks back to a translation-word. We bor- 
rowed it from the Icelandic tMka (Swedish tolka, Danish tolke), " to 
interpret, to explain, to plead one's case." This Icelandic word, in 
its substantival form tulkr (Swedish tolk), " an interpreter," is of 
Slavonic origin, — Lithuanian tulkas, Lettic tulks, " interpreter ; " 
Lithuanian tulkoti, Lettic tulkot, "to interpret." To the same stock 
belong also Russian tolkovat, " to interpret, to explain, to talk, to 
speak of," and tolk, "sense, meaning, doctrine." 

The English interpret comes, through the French interpreter, from 
the Latin interpretari, the source of which last word is interpres, " an 
agent, broker, factor, go-between," perhaps originally "a speaker 
between." Besides translation and interpretation we speak of ren- 
dering, and we have yet another term, version. To render is properly 
"to give back, to restore," and aversion is "a change, a turning," as 
the Latin original of the word shows. 

The thing itself which all these words seek to describe is hard to 
accomplish. Everywhere the "carrier," "bundle-thrower," "mouth- 
piece," " clear speaker," " repeat man," " speak-for man," " go-be- 
tween " fail to do absolute justice to the original. It is as Dryden 
has it : " Something must be lost in all transfusions, that is, in all 
translations ; but the sense will remain, which would otherwise be 
lost, or at least maimed, when it is scarce intelligible, and that but 
to a few." Long before him the Roman Horace had written 
Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 

It seems as if the inborn genius of a people, the spirit that gave 
birth to its noblest work in verse or in prose, forbade its perfect 
transfer to the speakers of an alien tongue. Shakespeare is still 
English, Hugo French, and Dante Italian, after hosts of translators 
have essayed their art. It has well been said that a great writer 
needs not a translator but a sympathetic genius to reproduce in his 
own fashion the work of the master. Then not traduttore tradittore, 
but rather traduttore perfecitore. 

The efforts of Christian missionaries to render the Bible accessible 
to innumerable "heathen " peoples have resulted in the production 
of a mass of "translated" literature, which, with the "missionary- 
made " words introduced into many of these strange tongues, are of 
great value for psychological study. 

Let us take, e. g., the Dictionary of the Ojibwa Language, made 
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by a noted Catholic missionary, Father Baraga, 1 and examine some 
of the "translation-words," words changed in meaning, words made 
up by the missionaries, with or without the aid of their converts, etc. 

1. Abide. The expression "I abide in him" is rendered by nin 
pindigawa (radical, pindig, " inside "), " I come to his dwelling, I 
visit him," then, figuratively, " I enter into him, I enter into his 
heart," — " I abide with him." 

2. Absolution. " I grant him absolution " = nin gassiatnawa, liter- 
ally " I blot it out to him, I wipe it off to him." In the cognate 
Nipissing dialect one can say kasikan ki patatowinan, " thy sins are 
forgiven thee (blotted out)," and kasiabawe, " to be effaced by the 
water." 

3. Almighty. This appellation of the Supreme Being is rendered 
mist gego netawitod (from mist, " all," gego, "something," netawi- 
tod, " he can make it "), i. e'., " He who can make all." 

4. Altar. The altar of the Old Testament is pagidinigewinikan, 
really "sacrificing-place." The series of words to which this term 
belongs is very interesting. We have, among others : Pagidinigewin, 
"sacrificing, offering, immolation, sacrifice ; " nin pagidinige, " I give, 
I sacrifice, I bring or make an offering, a sacrifice, I immolate," also 
"I sow, I plant ; " pagidinigan, "gift, sacrifice, offering ;" nin pa- 
gidinin, " I let it go out of my hands, I release it, I desist from it," 
also " I sow it ; " nin pagidina, " I let him go, release him, permit 
him to do something or to go somewhere, I betray him," also " I sow 
it, I plant it ; " nin pagidenindis, " I sacrifice myself, I give myself up 
to somebody, I give myself up for some purpose, I put myself in the 
power of somebody ; " nin .pagidenima, "I give him away, I sacrifice 
him, I offer him, I renounce him, I reject him, I give him up, I bury 
him ; " pagidendamowin, " giving, sacrifice, renunciation, burial, 
funeral." The radical from which all of these words are derived is 
pagid, " free, to set free." From the same root come also pagidana- 
mowin, " breath, respiration, sigh ; " pagidandjigewin, " abstinence, 
fasting ; " and nin pagidawa, " I set a net to catch fish, I catch fish." 
The psychological interrelation of these terms is curious, and the 
translator must be careful lest his context permit of some of the seri- 
ous ambiguities which their loose use might entail. The word used 
of the old pagan sacrifices is nin sagiwia, " I sacrifice some object 
according to pagan rites." 

5. Annunciation. In the translation of the phrase " the annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary," as Bishop Baraga points out, one of the 
peculiarities of the Ojibwa language is in evidence. In the language 
of Baraga there are two forms of expression : Anjeni od anamikage- 

1 A Grammar and Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language, Parts I. and II. 

(Montreal 1878). 
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win and kitchitwa Mani od anamikagowin, the first of which is to be 
rendered, "the salutation of the angel," the second "the salutation 
of the Virgin Mary " (literally " Holy Mary "). Anamikdgewin 
means "the salutation as made by the angel," while anamikagowin 
means "the salutation as received by Mary." This same distinction 
is made in many other words : — 

dibaamagewin = a reward (given to somebody). 

dibaamdgowin = " " (received by " ). 

dibakonigewin = " judgment (made by " ). 

dibakonigowin = " " (undergone by " ). 

gassiamagewin = " pardon (granted " " ). 

gassiamagowin — " " (received " " ). 

In this language there cannot be such an equivoque as the amor 
Dei of Latin. In the Nahuatl (Aztec) tongue of Old Mexico, as Dr. 
Brinton points out, " these two quite opposite ideas [our love towards 
God and God's love towards us] are so clearly distinguished that, as 
Father Carochi warns his readers in his Mexican Grammar, to con- 
found them would not merely be a grievous solecism, but a formi- 
dable heresy as well." * Many other American Indian tongues have a 
like precision of speech. 

In translation into the Kechua language of Peru the possibilities 
of serious ambiguity ought to be very remote, for Dr. Brinton tells 
us that this "is probably the richest language on the continent, not 
only in separate words denoting affection, but in modifications of 
these by imparting to them delicate shades of meaning through the 
addition of particles. As an evidence of the latter, it is enough to 
cite the fact that Dr. Anchorena, in his grammar of the tongue, sets 
forth nearly 600 combinations of the word munay, to love." 2 The 
Kechua even possesses a word, ruaccuyay, which signifies " the love 
of mankind." 

6. Ark. The expression " ark of the covenant " is translated 
gaiat-ijitwawini-makak — " old-testament box." Makak is properly a 
box of birch-bark used to put maple-sugar in, and for other purposes. 
Baraga uses it also in the sense of " trunk, chest, coffer, barrel," etc. 

7. Baptism. As given by the priest, " baptism " is sigaandagewin ; 
as received by the neophyte, it is sigaandagowin. There is no am- 
biguity here. The word adopted by the Catholic missionary is de- 
rived from nin sigaandan, " I pour water on it," — nin sigaandawawa, 
"I pour water on him." The word for "baptize," in the sense of 
"to dip into the water, to immerse," is entirely different — nin 
gogina, " I dip him into the water," or nin tehekagamina. One of 
these last two words a Baptist translator would be forced by the 

1 Essays of an Americanist (Philadelphia, 1890), p. 324. 

2 Ibid., p. 425. 
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logic of the language to employ, and no acrimonious discussions 
among the Indian converts could ever arise, for the text could never 
be constructed so as to display the ambiguity of the English Bible. 

8. Blasphemy. This word is translated batagigiwewin (from 
gijwe, " I talk," and bata-, a prefix used with verbs to express the 
idea of " wrong, damage, sin "), literally, " wrong talk." 

9. Brimstone. The word given for " brimstone " is osawi makate. 
Now makate means " black," and since gunpowder is " black," 
makate came, after Indian contact with the whites, to signify 
"powder." Hence "sulphur (brimstone) "is "yellow powder." But, 
since osawi signifies "yellow" and makate, "black," the final ety- 
mology of the word for " brimstone " is really " yellow black." 

10. Christian. If enamiad, the Ojibwa word for " Christian/' were 
taken in its literal sense, it would include any " one who prays," for 
such is its real signification. A " pagan, or heathen " is enamiassig, 
"one who does not pray." 

1 1. Cross. The name of this symbol of the church Baraga ren- 
ders by tchibaiatig and ajideiatig. The first of these words is com- 
posed of tchibai, " dead person, corpse," and dtig, " wood," its proper 
meaning being " wood of the dead," or " wood to be placed upon a 
grave " — the primitive Indian tombstone (not a cross, however, be- 
fore Christianization). The second word is, seemingly, in more com- 
mon use, and signifies literally " crossed wood, wood in the shape of 
across," — the radical ajide meaning "crossed." Here the trans- 
lator might make use of one of two words entirely different in ety- 
mology and primitive signification. These Ojibwa words are much 
simpler than the Cree n't'ayamihewattikumindnak. This word Dr. 
D. G. Brinton 1 analyzes thus : N't (possessive pronoun, first-third 
person plural) ; ayami something relating to religion) ; he (indicative 
termination of the foregoing) ; w (a connective) ; attik (suffix indi- 
cating "wooden " or " of wood ") ; u (a connective) ; nan (termina- 
tion of first-third person plural) ; ak (termination of animate plural, 
— the cross is spoken of as animate by a figure of speech). We may 
translate this whole word as " praying-stick," but what a faint idea 
this gives us of the many elements of which it is composed, and the 
faintness increases when the rendering is " cross." Cross translates 
but does not embody the Cree thought. 

12. Forgive. The word " forgiveness " is rendered bonendamowin, 
which signifies " ceasing to think on a thing," — nin bonendam, " I 
cease to think on something, I forget, I forgive." The components 
of the word are bon = " finishing, ceasing, stopping, end of some- 
thing," and nin inendam, " I think, I suppose." 

13. Heaven. For "heaven" Baraga uses two words, gijig and 

1 Loc. cit., p. 363. 
vol. xiv. — no. 54. 12 
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wakwi. The first of these really signifies "day, sky, firmament," 
and is probably from the radical ,§7/, "warmth, heat." The second 
properly signifies " sky, vault of heaven." Says Cuoq, 1 the author 
of a dictionary of the Nipissing dialect : " Ce mot n'est pas entendu 
par des etrangers ; leur ciel est kijik, ils disent riosinan kijikong 
epian = Pater noster qui es in coelis. Au lieu de kijikong nous [i. e., 
the Nipissings] dison wakwing." Another translation, however, is 
ishpeming, the locative of icpim, " on high, up," from the radical icp, 
" up, on high." 

14. Hell. This word Baraga renders by anamakamig, literally 
" underground abode," — from anam, "below, underground," and — 
kamig, "house, abode, dwelling." In Cree, Lacombe translates 
" hell " by kitchi-iskutew, the " big fire." 

15. Holy Ghost. Baraga's word for "Holy Ghost" is wenijishid 
manito, which simply means " good spirit," wenijishid being a par- 
ticiple of onijiskin, "it is good." Manito is used by Baraga to 
translate " spirit," — nin tnanitow, " I am a spirit." Rev. Peter 
Jones, in his translation (John ii. 22), renders " Holy Ghost " by 
Pahnezid Oojechog, and the American Bible Society's " New Testa- 
ment in Ojibwa " has Panizit ojijag. These two last authorities use 
oojechog (ojijag) to render "spirit" in all such expressions as the 
following : tapwaweneh oojechog, " the spirit of truth " (Johnxv. 26) ; 
oojechog sah ewh ayahvezeewamahguk, " it is the spirit that quicken- 
eth " (John vi. 63) ; oojechahgooweh sah owh keshamunedoo, " God 
is a spirit " (John iv. 24) ; emah oojechahgoowong kiya emah tapwa- 
wining; " in spirit and in truth " (John iv. 24). The significance of 
manito has been discussed at length by Dr. J. H. Trumbull. 2 The 
radical of the Ojibwa oojeechog (ojijag) is jij (or jich) = the tschitsch 
(German orthography), the radical of the Delaware tschitschank, 
" soul, shadow." Of this radical Dr. D. G. Brinton 3 observes : " The 
root tschitsch indicates ' repetition,' and, applied to the shadow 
or spirit of man, means as much as his 'double' or * counterpart' " 
These Indians speak of a " double " just as we do. 

16. Hymn. The words for " hymn," Ojibwa nagamon Nipissing 
nikamon, etc., come from the root nagam, nikam (the Cree has nikaam 
also), " to sing." Cuoq derives nikam, " to sing," from nika, " wild 
goose," so that, literally, "hymn," and "singing" (nikamowin) mean 
nothing more nor less than the voice and song of that bird. The 
Cree language has both nakamun and nikamum. We, in English, 
speak of some of our highest literature as "swan song," and therein 
are not so very far removed from these Indians. We have our 
" nightingales " also. 

1 Lexique algonquin (Montreal, 1886), p. 419. 

2 Old and New (Boston), vol. i. (1870), pp. 337-342. 

3 Lenapi and their Legends (Philadelphia, 1885), p. 69. 
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17. Marriage. Here is a pitfall for the unwary translator. 
Widigewin signifies " marriage or cohabitation in regard to one of 
the parties ; " while " marriage or cohabitation in regard to both " is 
widigendiwin. These words are derived from widig (the ultimate 
root is wid, widj, wit, " union, association, together "), " to cohabit, 
to live in the same room with." The word for " marry," speaking of 
the priest who performs the ceremony, is nin widigen daa, " I marry 
her," but of the contracting party nin winina, " I marry her " (from 
the radical w, " wife "). 

18. Pope. For " Pope " Baraga uses the rather formidable word 
maiamawi-niganisid-kitchi-makate-wikwanaie the signification of 
which seems to be "first-chief-great-black-robed." A priest is tna- 
kate wikwanaie, "the black-robed," — the other components of the 
word are kitchi, " great ; " niganisid, " foreman or chief ; " maia, 
" first, at the head of." Cuoq, for the Nipissing dialect, gives the 
shorter word meia-aiamie-ganawabitsh, "the head bishop," — from 
meia, "at the head, first," and eiamie-ganawabitsh, "bishop." This 
word for " bishop " is*derived from aiamie, "to pray," and ganawa- 
bitsh, "supervisor, guardian," — the "Pope" being thus the "head- 
praying-superintendent." 

19. Sabbath. For " Sabbath " Baraga uses anwebiwinigijigad = 
" rest day," and anamiegijigad = " prayer or worship day." Mon- 
day is gi-ishkwa anamiegijigak = " after Sunday ; " Wednesday is 
abitosse = "half way;" Saturday is Marie gijigad = "Mary day." 
This last would, of course, never do for a Protestant translator. Rev. 
E. F. Wilson, 1 an Episcopalian missionary, in his Ojibwa dictionary 
gives the day-names as follows : Sunday uhnuhmea-kezhegud (" wor- 
ship-day ") ; Monday, ke-ishquahuhnuhmea-kezheguk (" after Sun- 
day ") ; Tuesday, neezho-kezhegud (" second day," — from Sunday) ; 
Wednesday, ahbetoosa ("middle," "half-way"); Thursday, neeo- 
kezhegud ("fourth day"); Friday, nahno-kezhegud ("fifth day"); 
Saturday, ningodwauso-kezhegud (" sixth day "). If one took the 
nineteen words discussed above and examined the representatives of 
them in all the languages into which the Bible and Protestant and 
Catholic religious writings have been translated, the results would 
form a most valuable and interesting psychological museum, as the 
examples from the Algonkian Indian tongue serve to indicate. Trans- 
ference of folk-thought is perhaps the highest inter-racial art. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

1 The Ojebway Language, Toronto, 1874. 



